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THE FIFTH AMERICAN PEACE CONGRESS 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 

The Congress at San Francisco marked, we believe, 
a step in advance. There will be a better interna- 
tional understanding because of it. It will properly 
take its place along with the other similar congresses 
as a time-keeper of civilization. It will be a fountain 
of hope and inspiration to those who see the vision and 
keep the faith. We in the work will be strengthened to 
go on, as others will be. The men and women whose 
high privilege it will be to establish the machinery that 
shall make international wars no longer necessary will 
recognize the sincerity of the labors there. The energy 
and intelligence of that congress will be needed by those 
whose genius is to liberate humanity. 

Congresses in the name of international justice began 
seventy-two years ago. During the intervening years 
there have been many congresses held for the purpose of 
abolishing war as a means of settling international dis- 
putes. There have been periods when the hopes of the 
peace workers seemed about to be realized. 

And yet the world is confronted with the stupendous 
fact of the war of 1914. Tha poison of war has entered 
the arteries of the world, and no nation is free from its 
taint. Thirteen nations are sick unto death because of 
it. When Napoleon swept his hand across Europe, 
nearly 4,000,000 men died. This war, now fourteen 
months old, has produced a devastation three times as 
great. Twenty-one million fighters, at a minimum an- 
nual expense of fifteen billions of dollars, cause bank- 
ruptcy, repudiation, and revolution to skulk threaten- 
ingly throughout the European darkness. 

Men feel forced to fight to stop fighting, to kill that 
they may defend the sixth commandment, to rear false 
gods of force, to appeal all sides to the same God, to ex- 
terminate fathers and mothers, too; to rear babies in 
and out of wedlock, to covet, to steal, to lie, and all in 
the name of liberty, of peace, of religion. In the pres- 
ence of such a diabolical situation, there can be no laugh- 
ter more derisive than the laughter of Mars. 

But there is a more stupendous fact than the fact of 
the war. The twent) r -one republics of the Western Hem- 
isphere are at peace between themselves. The United 
States, the greatest republic of history and the most 
hopeful of human experiments, as we love to think, is at 
peace. This is not because we have had no provocation. 
The killing of American citizens by one side and the 
molestation of our commerce by the other have been 
aggravating, indeed, in some instances, causes for war. 
We may add that the United States has taken part in 
the war ; as pointed out in our last number, we have won 
the greatest victory in the war. When once the issue 
was clearly drawn between this country and Germany, 



a gentleman in Washington in the name of the American 
people went forth to combat. With no guns nor sword, 
with no threat of any kind, he took unto himself the 
mightier weapons of reason, justice, law, and simple 
righteousness. And he won. 

Why is this nation at peace? In no small sense, be- 
cause of the century of peace efforts throughout the 
United States, efforts so natural to a free people seeking 
their permanent satisfactions. The Fifth American 
Peace Congress at San Francisco, international in its 
scope, was another expression of true American aspira- 
tion. It is of no little significance that the present 
world catastrophe not only did not interfere with the 
congress, but that it intensified the interest and endeavor 
in behalf of international peace. 



SOME CAUSES OF WAR 

It is not easy to tabulate the causes making for war. 
We can, however, mention a few, and it is of impor- 
tance that we recognize them. It is true, for example, 
that there are primordial instincts still alive in the 
breasts of men. The instinct to fight is a real instinct, 
and instincts are facts to be reckoned with. It is true 
that the instinct to fight is one of the most ancient of 
instincts, and that it still survives. Then there are fears, 
themselves instincts and also facts. There is the fear, 
for instance, of invasion, of hunger, the fear of death at 
the hands of violence. The instinct to fight grows out 
of the instincts of fear. These ancient instincts are real 
causes of war. They are not all of the causes, but they 
are causes. As such, they need to be reckoned with in 
any satisfying analysis of the problem of international 
organization. 

Other causes of war may be classified under the word 
"loyalties." Certain shibboleths have grown out of loyal- 
ties, as, for example, "our flag has been insulted," "our 
property destroyed," "our interests' threatened." It is 
the spirit of loyalty that gives birth to such phrases as 
"the cause of humanity," "the cause of liberty," "the 
cause of justice." These loyalties often make men will- 
ing to sacrifice their lives, mothers the lives of their sons. 

Another factor in the situation is the Dei ex machines 
which plays upon these ancient instincts and loyalties. 
Men in authority baptized in an inertia of ancient fal- 
lacies are quick to make use of these fears and loyalties, 
especially if it is for their own interests. 

Leaders of men are prone to speak, especially when 
referring to international relations, in terms of "rights" 
only. Statesmanship seems little concerned with du- 
ties. The result is a crude patriotism paving the way 
naturally for war. 

There is the spirit of intolerance, and that in high 
places ; not so much religious intolerance, although that 
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has survived the religious wars and the Treaty of West- 
phalia. The intolerance of Mr. Eoosevelt for the opin- 
ions of the pacifists, his delight in calling them "cra- 
vens," "cowards," "poltroons," "destroyers," "eunuchs," 
etc., is in point. The intolerance of the pacifists for Mr. 
.Roosevelt is none the less pertinent. Some of the adjec- 
tives applied to Mr. Eoosevelt are that he is intemperate, 
intolerant, superficial, conventional, platitudinous, stu- 
pid, wicked, cheap, slap-you-in-the-face, bull-necked, 
swash-bucklin, hell-roaring, mailed fist, doltish. The 
point is that the intolerance is typical of all kinds of 
intolerance, whether it be from one side or the other, 
and intolerance is a fruitful source of differences, sus- 
picions, fears, hatreds, and conflicts. 

Another reason why men are willing to go to war is 
the absence of an adequate international organization 
which makes international law possible and effective. It 
is true that nations are, for the most part, unwilling 
to submit certain cases to any international organization 
now existing. It is also true that large numbers of men, 
and that among the leaders of men, see no sanction for 
international law other than force. When an issue is 
joined, they see no recourse other than arms. 

It is hot our purpose here to analyze these causes of 
war, nor to show the ways of overcoming them. We 
simply state them. 



THE LETTERS FROM DR. ELIOT 

It is comforting to us that Dr. Charles W. Eliot, with 
his rich experience, is applying his great mind so 
assiduously to the problem of how to overcome war. 
We long ago learned to listen to his words with respect. 
The world has profited greatly by his teachings, and it 
will profit by them increasingly. 

His letters, which appear elsewhere in these columns, 
deserve an answer, if an answer is possible. We do not 
refer to the matters about which he and we agree, but 
to the issues about which we seem to disagree, at least 
about which there are differences of understanding. 

It is evident that we have not succeeded in making 
clear that our "plan," "more feasible and more prom- 
ising" to us than any other plan, is that there may be 
an extension of that rational international organization 
which has already been so hopefully begun. We refer, 
of course, to the court of arbitration provided for in 
1899, a tribunal which has already demonstrated its 
practicability and its serviceability. We refer also to 
the Supreme Court of the World, which practically all 
of the nations of the world unanimously agreed to in 
principle in 1907. 

Then, too, we have not made clear that our "plan" 
does provide for "a sanction for international law." 
From our point of view, the sanction upon which we 



depend is the only hopeful sanction, because it is the 
only real and ultimate sanction. In 1625 Grotius based 
the sanction of international law, that is to say sover- 
eignty, in nature. Puffendorf and Hobbes took the po- 
sition that, since there is no compelling force behind 
international law, international law is therefore not 
binding. But Bynkershoek found the sanction of in- 
ternational law to lie in the common consent of men ; 
that is to say, in humanity or public opinion. 

The American Peace Society subscribes, with Elihu 
Root, James Brown Scott, and others, to this last inter- 
pretation. The sanction for international law, like the 
sovereignty of nations, lies in the very consent of the 
parties ; that is to say, in public opinion which grows 
out of the customs, codes, decisions, treaties, awards, 
laws, and precedents of men in their associated capaci- 
ties. To repeat, we place the ultimate sanction of in- 
ternational law not in force, but in public opinion. 

Again, we should have made clearer that it is not our 
"policies" in Europe which have been "shown to be 
wholly futile." Our policies have unfortunately re- 
ceived very little attention from the powers now at war. 
The policy of the European nations has been more 
nearly the policy seemingly approved by Dr. Eliot, 
namely, that "There is no government and no court in 
the world which does not rest ultimately upon force." 
That is the only policy that has been effectively in opera- 
tion in Europe, especially during the last forty years. 
It must be that policy, therefore, which has failed and 
brought on the present war. It is that policy, and that 
policy only, we believe, which has "postponed the com- 
ing of international peace." An interesting aspect of 
Dr. Eliot's position is that he himself seems really to 
disapprove of that bloody policy when he uses a bit con- 
temptuously the words : "the violent proceedings of the 
international law-breaker who believes that in practice 
might makes right." 

In short, we wish that Dr. Eliot, and those who be- 
lieve with him, might heartily agree with us that the 
problem of "competitive national arming and the fight- 
ing sure to result therefrom" is to be solved only by a 
finer international organization in terms of interna- 
tional law backed, as it must be, by the sanction of pub- 
lic opinion. We wish that he and they would grant 
further that it is not our "methods or policies" that 
have been proved to be "unsound." Surely it is not the 
failure of our long-pursued policies that is "abject." 
The abject "failure" is to be found elsewhere. We are 
quite clearly of the opinion that it is to be found in the 
philosophy of Puffendorf, Hobbes, and Dr. Eliot that 
"there is no government and no court in the world 
which does not rest ultimately on force." 

We may appropriately quote from the Prime Minister 
of England, who, speaking in Dublin in September, 



